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Supplied and fixed 


by MARLEY 


means 


free maintenance in good condition for 10 YEARS 
guaranteed against lamination and decay for 50 YEARS 


Whatever tiles you specify insist on these guarantees 
backed by a Company of standing. 
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PERMANENT COLOUR 


All Mariey roofing tiles are now 
surfaced with permanently col- 
oured granules which cannot fade, 
but give a distinctive texture to 
the tiles and assist the weathering 
process. The use of these granules, 
which are manufactured by 
Marley, makes it possible to sup- 
ply a range of blended coloured 
tiles in addition to the standard 
range of colours. 
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The House of Lords’ Debate 


THE LORDS’ debate of 22 March is 
worth study, as showing the main 
grounds on which the Planning Act 
of 1947 is criticized. The principles of 
the Act were scarcely questioned. It 
was agreed that planning control is 
necessary, particularly to save the 
countryside. (Only one speaker— 
Lord Haden-Guest—remembered 
that it might also save the cities.) The 
spotlight of criticism played mostly on 
two things—the development charges 
and delays in administration. 

As to delays, the strongest com- 
plaints related to industrial develop- 
ments. Lord Llewellin, opening the 
debate, cited the case of the Paripan 
factory at Egham, saying that it took 
fifteen months to get a location certi- 
ficate from the Board of Trade, and a 
further two-year chase of licences and 
planning permission ended in a re- 
fusal by the MTCP of the proposed 
extension. 

Not having had notice, the Govern- 
ment spokesmen were unable to give 
the other side of this story, in which 
there may be extenuating facts. But 
anyone familiar with the procedure 
will know that it illustrates a serious 
defect in the system. Admittedly, 


factory developments must at present 
be subject to economic control (capit- 
al and man-power being limited) as 
well as to siting control. But the 
Board of Trade control overlaps that 
of the Treasury on capital expendi- 
ture by industrial firms, that of the 
Ministry of Works on building re- 
sources, and that of the MTCP on 
location. Besides which, at various 
stages, sponsoring ministries and 
local authorities have to be dealt with. 

We hold that the MTCP is the 
only ministry potentially competent 
to decide on the location of industry, 
between regions and planning areas, 
as well as within them. If it had the 
undivided responsibility for this, all 
the consultations with other minis- 
tries and authorities could take place 
on a single application for planning 
consent; and the time needed for 
studying each aspect of any proposal 
could run concurrently. If an amend- 
ing Act is ruled out just now, it should 
be possible to simplify handling by an 
administrative delegation to the 
MTCP of the Board of Trade’s veto 
on location under the Planning Act. 

As to the development charges, 
some of the complaints made in the 
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previous debate (16 November 1949) 
were shown by the Paymaster- 
General to be unfounded. The 
alarming discrepancies between first 
and final assessments by the Central 
Land Board were explained by the 
disclosure in the course of negotia- 
tions of new material facts. The ele- 
ment of “‘bargaining”’ was defended 
as inevitable. The setting up of a 
tribunal on assessments was resisted 
as likely to increase rather than to re- 
duce delay and rigidity. 

On both these matters—delays 
and the assessment of charges—the 
Government spokesmen promised a 
full and searching administrative 
inquiry, and Dr Dalton was held up 
as a “new broom” stiff enough to 
sweep clean any grit in the works. 

Speakers on both sides of the House 
agreed that the 100 per cent develop- 
ment charge had removed the in- 
centive to dispose of land. The Arch- 
bishop of York suggested that in 
addition to a percentage of the value, 
owners whose land is developed might 
receive an “interim dividend”’ out of 
the £300 million land fund. 

The Lord Chancellor, in his reply, 
rather surprisingly doubted whether 
the 100 per cent could be reduced 
without new legislation, and dis- 
missed out of hand as impossible the 
Archbishop’s “interim dividend”. 
Even more surprisingly, in view of the 
line taken by the CLB, he said an 
owner had a real incentive to sell; 
in practice, though not in law, he 
could get more than existing use 
value, because a purchaser would 
pay more to save the costs of com- 
pulsory acquisition. As laymen we 
like to see the Lord Chancellor, when 
off the Woolsack, recommending a 
good old pair of British blinkers in 
which to drive by a legalistic traffic 
signal. If the CLB would normally 
add a costs-saving margin to existing 
use value, so that their total, plus 
the development charge, adds up to 
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the market price, a working induce- 
ment might be restored. A plain re- 
duction of the percentage would seem 
a cleaner solution. At any rate the 
various suggestions are now to be 
explored. 

The Government have also prom- 
ised to consider the definition of 
change of use for the purposes of the 
development charge. It is widely felt 
that the pursuit of development 
values has wriggled further into holes 
and corners than is necessary for 
planning purposes—mulcting owners 
who reasonably assumed they could 
obtain planning consent for normal 
extensions and minor changes, and 
therefore made no claim on the Land 
Fund. 

Some noble lords, however, did not 
appear to realize how necessary it is 
that small changes of use must be 
carefully watched—notably _ those 
within a residential zone from domes- 
tic to business or industrial purposes. 
Any good estate management pre- 
vents or strictly limits the business 
use of dwellings—and especially the 
turning of front parlours into shops. 
Such changes may not only insidi- 
ously convert a residential to a busi- 
ness area or to a district of mixed 
purposes unsatisfactory for any pur- 
pose, but may in time produce a 
serious leakage of socially-created 
values. 

The small shopkeeper is important, 
and due provision for him should be 
made in community planning. But 
hard cases make bad law, in planning 
as in other fields. An easy-going atti- 
tude to the front-parlour shop, be- 
sides depreciating housing areas, will 
hold back the development of good 
local shops. The noble lords who ~ 
restricted the squares of west London 
to residential uses thereby created © 
Oxford Street, which in time drew 
trade from other parts of London 7 
where the corner shop was tov | 
prevalent. 
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THE CLAIM OF AMENITY 


The Chairman of the Council for the Preservation of Rural Wales 
here states the claim of amenity with particular reference to conflict 
with other claims on the limited land space available in Britain. 
by CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS, FRIBA 


users of our land claim that they 

are concerned with the provision 
of amenity just as much as I am, and, 
in a sense, of course they are— 
whether growing food or timber, 
giving us piped water or wired 
electricity, delving for coal or slates, 
or minerals, providing houses or 
roads, or even training troops for our 
defence—they are each undoubtedly 
contributing something necessary to 
our over-all civilization. But the sort 
of amenity I am defending is of a 
special sort—a narrow sort if you 


| HAVE NO doubt that all the rival 


like—that is mostly concerned with 
our delight, especially with the preser- 
vation of beauty, natural or man- 
made, and the pleasure it gives to the 
beholder. 

All these other amenity providers, 
from those giving us sewers to those 
giving us security, are undoubtedly 
meeting real human needs, but 
scarcely adding to our delight. It is 
for them and their several provisions 
to keep us alive—for me and mine to 
make us glad we are alive. I think that 
makes the difference between us 
clear—a difference that ought to be 


Cables passing over Shap Fell, Westmorland 


J. Hardman 
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Picture Post 


Ironstone excavation in Northamptonshire 


much smaller than in actual fact it is. 
True, nothing could make a sewage 
farm or a bombing range delectable 
rustic retreats for peaceful medita- 
tion—but they could often be sited 
and contrived with less brutal dis- 
regard for the feelings of civilized 
citizens. I accept both as about 
equally unpleasant necessities at our 
present primitive stage of evolution— 
but I do say that if the single-minded 
enthusiasts who provide such things 
would pay a little more attention to 
amenity in my sense—would use a 
little more discretion and imagina- 
tion, or be advised by some one 
skilled in and dedicated to visual 
amenity—a landscape architect for 
instance—why then we could get all 
these basic necessities without having 
to pay such an unnecessarily high 
price in lost delight. 


Dangers to Amenity 
But let me give a brief list of the 


sort of things I mean—the kind of 


activities that are commonly so fatal 


to natural beauty: mining, quarrying 
and cement works, open-cast work- 
ings, hydro-electric schemes, munici- 
pal water-supply schemes, camps, 
ranges, aerodromes, battle-training 
areas and all manner of large-scale 
provisions for the three fighting ser- 
vices, afforestation, road and other 
transport undertakings, the elec- 
tricity grid and Post Office overhead 
lines, holiday camps and other 
tourist developments, local authority 
housing and other works, agricul- 
tural and rural industrial structures. 

The instinct of the landscape 
architect is to resist most of such 
developments in the hope that they 
may be so averted—yet it should be 
constructively, like His Majesty’s 
Opposition (when it’s a good one), so 
that if the particular proposal in 
question is actually proceeded with— 
it is only after its promoters have 
thought their hardest about it in all 
its aspects and amended and modified 
and omitted and added until they 
have made it as acceptable as they 
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can in their efforts to placate, and 
even win over, the ever-watchful 
opposition—us—the visual amenity 
brigade. 


National Parks 


Granted such reasonable co-opera- 
tion we can of course generally wel- 
come agriculture, forestry, and rural 
housing projects. Most of the others 
should normally only gain access, to 
National Parks, for instance, over 
respectable piles of dead bodies; 
that is if we subscribe to the basic idea 
of such areas, and that is ‘“‘a territory 
within which amenity considera- 
tions (in my sense) are paramount’. 
If we have an army, of course it must 
be properly trained or it’s simply men 
and money straight down the drain— 
and if we have now given the ser- 
vices such prodigious weapons that 
they need a whole countryside for 
effective battle practice instead of a 
parade ground—we cannot blame 
them—only lament the unhappy 
fact. 


War Office 


But I can and do blame them—the 
War Office particularly—not so much 
for being land grabbers as for being 
such land misers, hanging on to wide 
areas that they do not use at all—or 
very little. They apparently like to 
feel that they have got a nice fat credit 
of hundreds of thousands of acres 
tucked away in their land bank 
against a rainy day, when they might 
somehow come in useful again. Very 
natural, very comfortable no doubt, 
but we just cannot afford to let these 
precious acres be thus unprofitably 
hoarded and be lost to general circu- 
lation. I should like it enacted that no 
service department should be al- 
lowed to hold and to sterilize any 
land that it did not effectively use 
say two hundred days a year. 

That should make them think, 
That should make them rationalize, 
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make them use the same areas for 
different purposes at different times 
instead of so extravagantly having 
separate sites for all their various 
seasonal activities. Of course there are 
obvious limits to compact overlap- 
ping planning, but whilst unlimited 
land has alas been so tamely yielded 
up to the soldiers, there was no call 
for them to be ingenious or economi- 
cal in their land use—no need to curb 
their land hunger, and they certainly 
did not. I know their appetite is sup- 
posed to be kept in some sort of check 
by an inter-departmental govern- 
ment committee and the holding of 
local inquiries and so on—but the 
service chiefs are high and mysteri- 
ous potentates—not easily denied 
what they ask for by poor ignorant 
civilians—not even right-honourable 
civilians, as we have reason to know. 
But, backed by a real popular clam- 
our, I think that ministers may be 
found to be less pliable in the future 
—being now perhaps less frightened 
of the soldiers than of us. 

But my chief hate against the ser- 
vices is the desolation of dereliction 
that they invariably leave behind 
them. Do they never clear up? Have 
they no pride at all? No manners 
even, that they can just walk out and 
leave a shambles behind them, as 
though a monster beano of par- 
ticularly sluttish giants had been 
having a picnic? May be that is why 
they so seldom hand land _ back. 
Being unable to bring themselves to 
tidy-up, they have none the less a 
sneaking shame as to the mess they 
have made and have to pretend they 
are coming back either to clear it up 
or at least to make some use of it. 

Anyway, I do wish that our war- 
riors of all sorts, so admirable, so 
amiable in every other way, could 
promise just three things—to moder- 
ate their land demands, to return to 
us civilians what they do not fully 
use, and adopt a code of civilized 
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Picture Post 


Sonning, Berks, where a sewage disposal works is contested 


country manners such as even boy 
scouts and ramblers observe as a 
matter of course. 


Farming and Housing 


As to farming and food production 
generally—our conflicts of interests 
are so rare and relatively so trivial 
that they are scarcely worth men- 
tioning and, generally speaking, the 
better the husbandry the better for 
amenity. As to housing, my complaints 
are now far less bitter than they were, 
and were justified in being, between 
the wars. There is now a real attempt 
at reasonable neighbourly concentra- 
tion, the avoidance of wasteful scat- 
teration and above all of our most 
frantic insanity—ribbon building. 
That anti-planning instrument, the 
pepperpot, is at last discredited and 
purposeful “nucleation’’—neigh- 
bourhood grouping—is now the ac- 
cepted. technique. 


But what alarms one is the spectacle 
of every town still busily expanding 
into its surrounding country—or 
worse still, into its precariously 
secured green-belt—whilst slums and 
blighted areas remain untouched, | 
still semi or totally derelict, still? 
desolate waste lands of mean sub-) 
human squalor—‘‘A muddle of dirty 
woes and houses in endless rows.) 

Something seems to have gonej] 
wrong with our original replacement 
programme and the hitch or mistake 9 
in phasing, or whatever it is, is costing 
us dearly in English acres. 


Forestry 


Similarly the Forestry Commission 
in its lordly way takes land in ten- | 
thousand-acre dollops for their new | 
planting schemes, apparently regard- | 
less of the fact that the whole of } 
Britain is disfigured by numberless | 
derelict woodlands where neglect or 
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recent felling has left a worthless 
wilderness. It isn’t showy to restore 
such devastation to productive for- 
estry, but we can’t just scrap land in 
this prodigal way—though the open- 
cast miners seem blandly to assume 
that we can. 

They are of course the worst 
menace of all—their reluctant “re- 
storation”” when, under violent pres- 
sure, it is attempted at all, often being 
so inadequate and ineffective that the 
land handed back is not even fit to 
grow the humblest sort of trees. But to 
return to the Forestry Commission, I 
don’t of course expect it to conduct 
its vast operations of timber pro- 
duction on any other than the 
soundest business lines—that’s its 


job—but it should be expected to 
make some concessions to configura- 
tion, to make more courteous ges- 
tures towards amenity—at least on 
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the fringes of its territories—than any 
it has yet made. We must swallow the 
conifer pill—national necessity—but 
in National Parks, at least, we should 
demand a sugar coating—an outer 
and indentured edge of native hard- 
woods. 


Electricity Production 

May I end with a footnote on my 
own Snowdonia where we are just 
now very much perturbed by the still 
distant rumblings of a vast electrical 
storm that threatens to burst over us? 
If it does hit us some of our most 
celebrated rivers and waterfalls will 
shamefully vanish into pipes to drive 
generating turbines, our valleys will 
be dammed and flooded, contour 
leats will scar our hillsides and cut 
off the little rills and cascades that 
now enliven them—power stations 
will squat monstrously in our valleys 


Llyn Gwynant, Snowdon, site of a proposed reservoir 


Val Doone 
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like great grey spiders at the centre 
of their web of wires, and the in- 
dustrial Midlands will have gained a 
little power at the price of our own 
lost glory. To alleviate a present 
engineering inconvenience that is 
almost certainly only temporary—a 
peak-load embarrassment—we are 
asked to sacrifice irreplaceable natur- 
al splendours, not for a term but for 
ever—a proposition so extravagant, 
so regardless of true values and the 
national welfare as it seems to us, that 
we are fighting it fiercely—not on our 
own account alone, but also for the 
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same Midlanders who need glory 
even more than peak-load power. 

There are cases, I will say boldly, 
where the landscape architect should 
fight to the last ditch against exploi- 
tation projects however plausible in 
the hope of aborting them, though 
he may know that if he were listened 
to and obeyed, he could greatly abate 
their scenic harmfulness. That “‘if” 
represents too great risk to be lightly 
run. It is one thing to get a general 
thesis politely accepted—quite an- 
other to get it thoroughly carried out, 
as most of us know. 


SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS IN PLANNING 


This brief summary of School Requirements in Planning has been 
contributed by a member of the Architects’ Branch of the Ministry 
of Education. The views expressed are not necessarily those of the 


Ministry. 


discuss more than a few of the 

many demands which educa- 
tional services make upon the town 
planner. The present system of public 
education is only a few years old, and 
economic difficulties have slowed 
down its development in several 
fields, particularly that of educational 
and social facilities for adults. This 
article summarizes some of the work- 
ings of the system and deals in 
general terms with requirements 
connected with primary and second- 
ary schools. 


I A short space one cannot hope to 


The Act of 1944 

The educational system of England 
and Wales has been consolidated by 
various Acts, of which the chief is now 
the Education Act of 1944’ in which 
public responsibility for the education 
of every child was recognized. Al- 


though this enlarged conception of 


the duty of the state necessitated a 
greater degree of control by the 


central authority, the actual fulfilling 
of national policy was left in the 
hands of local authorities and volun- 
tary bodies. The functions of the 
central authority, the Minister of 
Education, are to co-ordinate edu- 
cational activities, to maintain stand- 
ards, to make grants or loans where 
appropriate and to offer expert 
advice. The arrangement is a typic- 
ally British one, in which a majority 
of educational institutions are state- 
aided in various degrees, but none is 
built, owned, staffed, or directly 
controlled by the State. 

Local education authorities, usu- 
ally county or county borough 
councils, have to ensure that the 
educational needs (as defined by the 
Act) of their areas are met. In the 
new towns and many new housing 
estates this involves close collabora- 
tion between development and edu- 
cation authorities. It must be em- 
phasized that it is not enough for the 
planner to provide the prescribed 
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sites and to group the buildings to 
produce an inspiring architectural 
display; an LEA should have a 
definite, though not inflexible, policy 
in these matters, aimed at the integra- 
tion of educational services into the 
life of the community. In this there is 


no golden rule, indeed the variety of 


approach shown by LEAs is to be 


welcomed. 


Primary and Secondary Education 


The statutory system of public edu- 
cation is organized into three stages, 
two of which, primary and secondary 
education, are now compulsory for all 
children between the ages of five and 
fifteen. ‘The last, that known as 
further education, will eventually 
have a compulsory part-time phase 
for those between the ages of seven- 
teen and eighteen. In terms of build- 
ings the primary stage requires 
nursery schools for the “‘under fives”’, 
infants’ schools for children between 


five and seven, junior schools for those 
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between seven and eleven, and 
various special schools for handi- 
capped children. Secondary schools 
are of three main types:* the modern 
school which provides a good all- 
round education, the grammar school 
at which the course is more academic 
and may lead to studies at university 
level, and the technical school at 
which the course, while not narrowly 
vocational, combines a general edu- 
cation with studies designed to de- 
velop interest in particular branches 
of industry or commerce. Proposals 
have been made to bring together 
two or all three of these types of 
secondary education to form “bi- 
lateral’ or ‘multilateral’? schools.* 
In these the pupil would enter a par- 
ticular “side” as if he or she were 
going to a “unilateral” school. Alter- 
natively some authorities are propos- 
ing ‘“‘comprehensive”’ schools. These 
differ from multilaterals in that there 
is no organization into “sides’’. 
Theoretically at least the ““compre- 


A 2FE Junior School for 320 children. It shows the characteristic plan type of the immediate 

post-war period still common to-day. The planning, with long classroom wings, is largely the 

result of daylighting and ventilation requirements. The effect is slightly inhuman, while the 

long wings are extravagant land-users and expensive to build where aspect and contours 
conflict. (The sketches, showing plan types, are not drawn to same scale.) 
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A 3FE Secondary School of the same type (510 pupils). The attainment of the same day- 

lighting standards in a double-storey structure has given rise to several ingenious but cumber- 

some types of building. Long, rather inflexible blocks of accommodation result in even greater 
difficulty and expense on difficult sites. 


hensive”’ school will offer the pupil 
a greater choice of subject. 


School Organization 

Schools vary greatiy in size, from 
the small village school of one or two 
classes to the projected multilaterals 
and comprehensives, which may con- 
tain as many as 2,000 pupils. Where- 
ever numbers are sufficient, schools 
are organized on a “stream” or 
“form-entry”’ basis; that means that 
in primary schools, in which a class 
should not exceed forty children, 
admissions are made in multiples of 
forty (or as near as is practicable), 
and in secondary schools, in which a 
class should not exceed thirty, ad- 
missions are made in multiples of 
thirty. Thus a three-form-entry sec- 
ondary school admits about ninety 
pupils annually who pass through the 
schoo] course in three parallelstreams, 
and so long as the course is cf four 
years’ duration, the school popula- 
tion will be about 360 (plus any 
pupils who may stay on beyond the 
compulsory course). For calculating 
populations the infants’ course is taken 
as three years and the juniors’ as four. 


In planning the size of primary and 
secondary schools there are at present 
two complicating factors. The first is 
the intention to reduce primary 
classes to thirty. This is not likely to 
be practicable for some years, and if 
enough schools can be built to house 
the present child population in 
classes of forty very little new build- 
ing may be required, as it is probable 
that by then the declining birth-rate 
will have reduced numbers in classes. 
In some areas, however, the trend of 
the birth-rate may make it advisable 
to reserve additional sites to accom- 
modate extra “streams’’ of children. 
The second complicating factor is the 
intention to extend the compulsory 
secondary course by a further year. 
Schools and sites are therefore being 
planned to allow for the addition of 
classrooms. 


School Design 


A century of intermittent activity 
directed in the main at the reform of 
physical conditions in school build- 
ings has culminated in the exacting 
standards laid down in the building 
regulations of 1944. Unfortunately, 
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it is now clear that many of those con- 
cerned have mistaken this milestone 
for the end of the road. Most post- 
war schools can be grouped into those 
whose designers have been mainly 
preoccupied with the technical prob- 
lem of providing the stipulated ac- 
commodation under difficult build- 
ing conditions, and those whose 
designers have been most concerned 
to realize an architectural tour de 
force. A common tendency has been 
to interpret the building regulations 
mechanically, without real insight 
into the needs of progressive educa- 
tion, and the buildings which result 
have an educational value quite in- 
commensurate with their high cost. 
In many cases an inadequate analysis 
of teaching requirements has led to 
unsuitable planning—and more ser- 
ious—the perpetuation of thisthrough 
some large-scale systems of pre- 
fabricating components. 
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There are however some post-war 
schools which bear evidence of closer 
collaboration between educator and 
architect. These have demonstrated 
that this approach produces build- 
ings of exceptional educational value 
at costs well below the average. But 
general progress towards better and 
cheaper buildings has been slow. It 
has been necessary for the Minister, 
with the collaboration of LEAs, to 
initiate research into requirements 
and design.‘ It would be unwise to 
anticipate the results, but some notes 
on the broader educational require- 
ments may be of use. 

An obvious requirement is to 


ensure in each class of building a 
scale and treatment appropriate to 
its principal users. A child has his 
own scale. Monumental and grandi- 
ose building, if it inspires him at all, 
will inspire terror, and the teacher’s 
job will be much easier in simple, 


A 2FE Infants’ School (240 pupils) of a more recent type. The long classroom wings have been 

abandoned and a more compact yet flexible form is beginning to emerge. There is less 

dependence on southerly aspect, sunlight being admitted to classrooms by clerestory and top- 

light, the rooms themselves taking advantage of the best available view. The scale of the 

building is also more appropriate and the form of the building clearer, with the assembly hall 
emerging as the dominant feature. 








A possible layout for a 4FE Secondary Modern School (680 pupils) under the 1951 standards 
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(see Building Bulletin 2). The accommodation is split into three blocks, which are thus able 
to adopt the form which is most economical and most appropriate for their functions. The 
teaching block has three floors, the classrooms being grouped around staircases so that cor- 
vidors are eliminated and daylighting is simplified. The practical block is single-storey and 
largely top-lit. The assembly hall, as in 2FE Infants’ School, stands out as the hub of the 
school. This type of arrangement has obvious advantages for sloping or irregular sites. 


Cost/Area figures. Up to 1950. Primary: Cost Av. £200 per pupil. Area Av. 60-75 sq. ft. 

Secondary: Cost Av. £315 per pupil. Area Av. about 110 sq. ft. 1950 ceilings. Primary: Cost 

£170 per pupil. Area 55 sq. ft per pupil. Secondary: Cost £290 per pupil. Area go sq. ft 
per pupil. 


light and congenial surroundings. 
In nursery and infants’ schools par- 
ticularly, a domestic scale is a first 
requirement and single storey build- 
ings, informal planning, and gay 
colours will help the child to feel he 
has not left behind him the friendli- 
ness and intimacy of his home. For 
juniors, whose activities are more 
formally organized, a more compact 
type of building is suitable and a 
second storey no disadvantage. Con- 
siderations of scale will also influence 
the size of the school which, in the 
primary group, should not be greater 
than 2FE, or one unit (forty children) 
for nursery schools. This in turn will 
have a bearing on the size of neigh- 
bourhoods and keep walking dis- 
tances within suitable proportions. 
Secondary schools permit a larger 
scale, but the large building is not 


unavoidable. A compact building 
with moderate vertical extension is 
preferable on grounds of cost and 
convenience to buildings of one or 
two storeys with long circulations and 
wasteful use of ground. Three storeys 
is probably the desirable maximum 
but the limited sites in towns may 
impose greater heights. It is prob- 
ably most economical to plan schools 
of moderate size in one building, but 
experiments are being made with 
several detached ‘“‘house’’ blocks 
around a nucleus of communal rooms 
and administrative offices—an ar- 
rangement which seems to have 
definite advantages for the larger 
secondary school. 


Sites 


Ideally, sites should be regular in 
shape and large enough to contain 
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both buildings and playing fields. 
Where sites are irregular a greater 
area will be required to accommodate 
the necessary play-pitches. Level 
sites are desirable mainly to save 
money on excavation and levelling, 
but, given good planning, a gentle 
slope (provided the fall is not 
northerly) can be turned to good ad- 
vantage. While a south-east aspect 
remains desirable it is no longer con- 
sidered essential where view or con- 
tour suggest some other orientation— 
again good planning can secure the 
necessary conditions within the build- 
ing. A view, across playing fields or 
some other reasonably extensive pros- 
pect, is a great asset. Siting on main 
roads is to be avoided. 

Trees are an asset to any school site 
and are particularly valuable to 
nursery and infants’ schools. Infants’ 
schools do not need formal playing 
fields, and sloping sites with natural 
features which can be used for play— 
hollows, banks, hummocks, and so 
on—are often an advantage, but a 
certain amount of level ground for 
paved play-pitches is essential. Junior 
schools need reasonably level space 
for football pitches and paved areas. 

A last general consideration is that 
educational services should be as 
closely integrated into the normal life 
of the community as possible. In 
terms of planning careful positioning 
of buildings can help a great deal. 
Nursery and infants’ schools, for 
example, should be placed on the way 
from the home to the shops, the 
library should be in such a position 
that people can change books during 
their lunch hours, secondary schools 
and further education colleges should 
be near transport routes, and so on. 
It is in such ways that a great deal 
can be done to break down the old 
feeling that education is something 
apart from normal life. 

If one were to list all the educa- 
tional services required by a modern 
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community, including those cultural 
and recreational facilities which can 
legitimately be regarded as extensions 
of formal education, it would prob- 
ably appear that educational needs 
have a more important bearing on the 
physica) structure of a community 
than those of any other essential 
service. It could even be claimed that 
the new towns are simply gigantic 
experiments in re-education. Cer- 
tainly, however, the educator’s job is 
a necessary complement to that of the 
town-planner, for while one is mould- 
ing the physical environment, the 
other is responsible for forming the 
mental climate which will ensure that 
the new communities will flourish. 


References (numbered in text). 


! Ministry of Education pamphlet No. 2. 

2 Ministry of Education pamphlet No. 9. 

8 Ministry of Education circular No. 144. 

* The design of primary schools is more fully 
discussed in Ministry of Education Building 
Bulletin 1; that of secondary schools in 
Building Bulletin 2. 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 











London Mustn’t Take It 

A thanksgiving of some kind for the 
food parcels so generously sent to 
Britain from the Commonwealth and 
the USA is due, and the Lord Mayor 
of London did well to start a national 
fund. But we agree with the Lord 
Mayors of Birmingham and Man- 
chester that the proposed main use of 
the £2 million to be raised is all 
wrong. The idea of providing good 
accommodation for students from 
overseas is not inappropriate, but 
most definitely it should not be situ- 
ated in London. Far better place it in 
some typical small town in a country 
area, from which London, some of the 
industrial cities, and a stretch of our 


“Don’t mind me—I’m only checking up on 
local kissing gates!”’ 
Evening Standard 








agricultural countryside could all be 
easily visited in turn. Better still to 
have a chain of hostels in England, 
Wales, and Scotland—none of them 
in the bigger cities, yet each within 
reach of some of them. There are 
many pleasant places—we name 
almost at random Warwick, Leam- 
ington, Buxton, Hereford, Lanark, 
Dunblane—from which the char- 
acter of-this infinitely varied country 
could be much more fully appreciated 
and contacts with normal aspects of 
our people’s life and work more suc- 
cessfully made than in cosmopolitan 
Bloomsbury. 

It is really time that the centuries- 
old habit of spending national re- 
sources for the aggrandizement of the 
capital were not only stopped but 
reversed. London is such a wonderful 
city that it will always be a magnet of 
colossal power. It does not need to 
extract extra financial kilowatts from 
the national grid. There are alarm- 
ing signs that despite declarations to 
the contrary the Festival of Britain is 
turning in effect into the Festival of 
London. It is against the interests of 
London itself that its congestion of 
dwellings, businesses and transport, 
desperate enough already, should be 
added to. A national thanksgiving 
fund should not be used to show once 
more that London can take it when 
the whole nation gives it. 


Manchester and Lancashire 

The need of a wider understanding 
of basic planning problems was illus- 
trated by the miserably small poll in 
Manchester on the proposal that the 
Corporation should establish a new 
town for part of the city’s overspill. 
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If there had been an active branch of 
the TCPA in Manchester, continu- 
ally making clear to the public the 
intimate connection between hous- 
ing standards, the journey to work, 
and regional planning, the result 
might have been very different. We 
regret it all the more because we 
think the New Towns (Reith) Com- 
mittee were right in desiring that 
some of the new towns should be 
built by big-city municipalities, and 
not all by ad hoc corporations. The 
poll may force the Minister to adopt 
this latter method for the new towns 
obviously necessary in the region. 

He is very much helped in consider- 
ing the next steps by the bold and far- 
sighted report of the Lancashire 
county planning officer, Mr G. 
Sutton Brown. According to this, even 
if the obsolescent areas of the in- 


Youthful tree-planters on the march at Enfield 


dustrial towns are rebuilt at relatively 
high density as “an unfortunate 
necessity’, there will still be an over- 
spill of 639,000 to be provided for in 
new development. Of these about 
133,000 could, it is suggested, be 
taken into two or three new towns— 
the sites proposed being at Leyland, 
Parbold, and possibly Garstang. 
Suburban extensions of forty towns 
and extensions of eight towns within 
short distances of the congested 
areas might absorb another 325,000. 
There remains a deficiency for 
182,000 people, chiefly from the 
Manchester agglomeration. Co-oper- 
ation with the county of Cheshire 
may solve this problem. But Mr 
Sutton Brown rightly raises the ques- 
tion whether all these people ought to 
remain in the two counties—whether 
they can really be accommodated 
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there on acceptable standards. Thus 
once more the great national ques- 
tion of the broad location of industry 
arises. It obviously cannot be dealt 
with on the narrow basis of the Dis- 
tribution of Industry Act, which 
takes into account only employable 
persons already in an area. Nor can it 
be dealt with by simply adding to the 
criterion of unemployment the factor 
of immediate production for export. 


Urgency of National Policy 

The Lancashire report is a re- 
minder of the urgency of applying a 
considered national policy to the 
whole matter of the distribution of 
population and industry. The Board 
of Trade’s responsibility is to send 
industry where people already are, 
and to allow it to extend wherever 
export production can be accelerated. 
The Ministry of Health’s responsi- 
bility is to house people as near as 
possible to where they now are; and 
in practice it favours areas where the 
building force now happens to be. 
Decisions from these points of view 
alone must tend to perpetuate a bad 
regional pattern. They do not take 
account of the third great issue—that 
of a healthy, time-saving, and pleas- 
ant relationship of town and country- 
side. 

Only the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning can have the 
function of balancing all the factors 
in redistributing industry and popu- 
lation, and of applying the minimum 
control of land-use that will produce 
a better grouping. It is urgent that the 
new Minister should take firm hold of 
the situation, and co-ordinate all the 
developing agencies, private and pub- 
lic, to purposes that fall in with the 
long-term interests of our economic 
and social life. 


Enfield’s Young Tree-Planters 
The Enfield UDC and education 


authority are to be congratulated on 
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their joint effort to foster interest in 
street planting among school child- 
ren. 

The Parks Superintendent, Mr 
A. Handy, gave talks on tree-lore to 
eight junior schools, following which 
each school planted a street with 
young trees. The last of these plan- 
tings, on 30 January, was televised. 
Altogether 800 children between 
seven and fourteen planted 200 
flowering cherries and limes. There 
could be no more excellent way of 
engaging the young in the preserva- 
tion of the amenities of their neigh- 
bourhoods—and in the long run of 
bringing about the right sort of 
behaviour of townsfolk when in the 
countryside. It is a minority who are 
destructive either in town or country, 
and of these many are so because they 
lack knowledge of the processes of 
growth or cultivation. The very few 
who are wantonly destructive are 
more likely to be kept in order by 
others of their own age than by fear of 
the infrequent and over - worked 
policeman. 


Progress of New Towns 

The accounts to March 1949, 
(HMSO, 1s. 3d.) show that advances 
of £1,061,688 had been made to the 
first eleven new towns—nine in 
England and two in Scotland. The 
advances in 1949—50 are estimated at 
£6 million. This shows definite ac- 
celeration, but the progress is slower 
than was anticipated when Parlia- 
ment allocated £50 million for the 
first five years from 1946-47. The 
final cost of a new town of 50,000 to its 
corporation is now estimated at £25 
million, a great part of which is the 
cost of housing. 


Tour in Germany 

For full particulars of the Town 
and Country Planning Association’s 
tour in Germany see advertisement 
on page 191 of this issue. 
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THE TAY VALLEY PLAN 


A review of the Survey and Plan for East Central Scotland, 
by Gordon E. Payne, OBE, MTPI, East Central (Scotland) 


Regional Planning Advisory Committee. 


by P. W. MACFARLANE, FRICS, MTPI 


HE TAY VALLEY Plan is the third 
Te the major regional plans for 

Scotland. This and the reports 
for the Clyde Valley and south-east 
Scotland cover most of the heavily 
populated areas, leaving only the ex- 
treme south-west and the sparsely 
settled Highlands and Islands still to 
be dealt with. Collectively, therefore, 
these reports give a good background 
picture of Scottish problems and go 
far to furnish the material for a 
national plan. Scotland has an advan- 
tage over England in that in size it is 
plannable as a single national unit, 
whilst the concentration of so many 
major functions of development in the 
hands of the Secretary of State for 
Scotland makes for ease of admini- 
stration and co-ordination of effort. 


View of Dundee and the Tay Bridge 


The report, in two volumes— 
Survey and Plan—is produced in 
“advanced edition” form without 
plans. 

The area covers Angus County and 
the bulk of Perthshire. Bounded on 
the east by the sea and the Firth of 
Tay, on the south by the Ochil Hills, 
and elsewhere by enclosing moun- 
tains, whose natural drainage is 
south to the Tay through fertile and 
well-populated Strathmore, the Tay 
Valley forms a natural planning 
region. 

Present population is rather under 
400,000; and of this no less than 60 per 
cent is concentrated in the City of 
Dundee (180,000) and in the two 
large burghs of Perth (40,000) and 
Arbroath (20,000). Of the remaining 
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population, some 50,000 live in thir- 
teen small burghs (mostly in Strath- 
more and dotted along the coastal 
belt); at the other end of the scale, 
eleven glen communities contain 
8,700 persons, averaging just under 
800 each. 

Three factors of significance call 
for comment—the extreme concen- 
tration of population in the great 
manufacturing centre of Dundee, the 
numerous small burghs of ancient 
origin, and the relative smallness of 
the glen populations. 


History of the Region 


Historically, the population pat- 
tern owes much to the part played by 
the east coast in the early commerce of 
Scotland. Onwards from the twelfth 
century many strategically-placed 
royal and_ ecclesiastical burghs, 
mostly with their own fairs and mar- 
kets, were created, including Perth, 
Dundee, Forfar, Montrose, and 
Brechin (with others in Fife). They 
developed close trading and cultural 
links with the continent and sustained 
a long period of prosperity in spite of 
intermittent sackings and _ blood- 
thirsty pillaging during civil wars and 
invasions from south of the Border. Of 
these burghs Dundee soon took the 
lead; by 1550, it was Scotland’s 
second city, only exceeded in popula- 
tion by Edinburgh. Side by side with 
expanding overseas trade developed 
an important textile industry, organ- 
ized on a cottage basis, and using 
local wool and imported hemp and 
lint. 

And then the east coast suffered a 
setback in its trading fortunes. After 
1600, with the opening-up of com- 
merce with America, Scotland’s 
centre of industrial gravity shifted to 
the west coast, setting the stage for the 
future development of the great in- 
dustrial giants of Glasgow and the 
Clyde Valley towns. Whilst King 
Coal and his companion Iron were 
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ravishing fair Lanarkshire, the east 
coast temporarily became a_back- 
water and many of its small towns, 
rich in traditional Scottish building, 
which luckily has been handed down 
to us almost untouched, went to sleep. 

But by 1750 prosperity was return- 
ing to the east coast, this time due to 
linen manufacture based initially on 
Angus-grown flax. At first largely a 
part-time handicraft industry allied 
to agriculture and an integral part of 
the area’s rural life, it soon developed 
into bigger factory units in the towns 
drawing the rural workers away from 
the small country settlements. Dun- 
dee, Coupar-Angus, Blairgowrie, 
Brechin, and Montrose all became 
prosperous linen towns, with Dundee 
in particular, forging ahead as a 
great industrial city and port. But 
once again, with the supplanting of 
linen by cotton manufacture in the 
west, history repeated itself and the 
industrial fortunes of most of the linen 
towns of Perth and Angus declined. 
The exception was Dundee, which 
adapted itself to jute manufacture; 
and it is this town’s association with 
the jute trade (to a lesser extent 
shared by Forfar and Kirriemuir) 
which brought it its greatest wealth, 
importance, and population increase 
—and brought, too, much of its con- 
gestion, grim tenements, and one- 
sided industrial structure—a struc- 
ture which was to show its weakness 
in the prolonged unemployment of 
the inter-war years and the absence of 
alternative work. 


Industry and Agriculture 


Almost three-quarters of the 
region’s industry is concentrated in 
Dundee, the remainder being mostly 
restricted to the eastern parts of Perth 
and Angus. Besides jute, Dundee is 
important for printing and publish- 
ing, confectionery and fruit preserv- 
ing, shipbuilding and engineering, 
the last named closely associated here 
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Cottages at Dunkeld 


and at Arbroath and Monifieth with 
textile machinery for the jute trade. 
Perth, the second largest town in the 
region, and one-time capital of Scot- 
land, is noted for dyeing, dry-clean- 
ing, bleaching, and textile manu- 
facture. As the gateway to the High- 
lands and lowest point at which the 
Tay is bridged by road, it is also a 
great focus for road and rail traffic. 
Important too is its function as a ser- 
vicing centre and market for the sur- 
rounding rich agricultural area. 
Agriculture is outstandingly im- 


portant. Though over 50 per cent of 


the region is heather and deer forests, 


in the quieter fertile lowlands of 


Strathmore, lying south of the High- 
land Fault, and in the rich red loam 


of the coastal belt of the Carse of 


Gowrie, is some of the best land in 
Scotland, supporting much stock and 
producing astonishing cropsofcereals, 
vegetables, and fruit. 

To these rural resources must be 
added hill-sheep farming; state 
forests, for whose expansion there is 


great scope; a flourishing salmon- 
fishing industry, both commercial 
netting and angling, the latter in such 
famous waters as Tummel, Lyon, and 
Earn; and tourism, centred on Perth, 
which gives access to some of the 
finest scenery in the Highlands, and 
on such popular resorts as Carnoustie, 
a seaside golfing town; Crieff, a health 
resort in the hills overlooking Strath- 
earn; and Pitlochry, Perthshire’s 
newest burgh. 


Population Characteristics 


A marked characteristic is the 
drift: of population away from the 
agricultural areas and glen communi- 
ties to the large burghs and especially 
to Dundee, with the small burghs just 
about holding their own or tending to 
a slow decline. There is a serious 
deficiency in the age groups up to 
fifty-five and a higher proportion of 
people over fifty-five than for Scot- 
land as a whole. The conclusion is in- 
escapable that the region needs an in- 
fusion of younger people, In sex 
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distribution there is a regional defi- 
ciency of females, though an excess in 
the burghs, whether large or small, 
indicating the drift of women to the 
towns away from the agricultural 
areas where opportunities for female 
employment are almost non-existent. 


Industrial and Housing Background 


There are two distinct problems 
affecting different areas. Firstly, there 
is the extreme concentration of indus- 
try in the eastern part of Perth and 
Angus, with the bulk of it specializing 
on jute manufacture in Dundee. 
Dependence on this single industry, 
which in the inter-war years lost 
much of its exports to India, resulted 
in prolonged unemployment, low 
wages, depressed living conditions, 
and the retention of many antiquated 
mills. Here the main need is the fur- 
ther diversifying of industry in Dun- 
dee, Arbroath, Montrose, and Forfar. 

The second problem concerns the 


View of Aberfeldy 
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non-industrialized areas, chiefly 
north Angus and parts of Perth, 
where population has steadily de- 
clined for many years. Lack of con- 
genial employment, with no alter- 
native to agriculture (except possibly 
tourism in the summer) has stimu- 
lated a drift to the towns which, in the 
author’s view, can only be arrested 
and reversed by the provision of light 
industry in the more rural areas and 
by improved housing and entertain- 
ment facilities. 

The housing survey reveals the 
same deplorable over-crowding as is 
to be found in almost any other mixed 
industrial and agricultural region of 
Britain with, in the Tay Valley, the 
additional burden of many more of 
the smaller two-apartment houses 
than is usual in England. 


Sociological Survey 
What are man’s social needs for a 
happy and healthy life in the villages? 
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Why does village life so often fail to 
satisfy, and why this continuous drift 
from the countryside to the towns? It 
seems, firstly, that there is dissatisfac- 
tion with a rural life which offers no 
alternative to agricultural work and 
provides few chances for bettering 
oneself and one’s children. In rural 
areas women either have no regular 
work or, at best, go into domestic 
service, which is disliked. Secondly, 
dissatisfaction is expressed with the 
inferior standard of entertainment 
and amenities, including village halls, 
playgrounds, cinemas, and libraries; 
and thirdly, there is adverse comment 
upon such public services as buses, 
electricity, and water supply. To 
town dwellers some of the replies in 
the questionnaires make strange read- 
ing. What conditions of isolation and 
lack of social contacts are conjured up 
by the reply: “‘. .. Poor working con- 
ditions on the land. No amusement or 
entertainment and poor housing”’; or 
this ‘‘. . . No bus service at all; road 
too narrow. Only one pupil here has 
been to a cinema and three have not 
seen a train.” 


Volume II. The Plan 


The basic recommendations pro- 
pose a pattern of population settle- 
ment based on: 

1. Limited dispersalof populationand 
industry from Dundee, in part to 
neighbouring satellite settlements 
and in part to communities further 
afield; 

2. The building up of selected small 
towns, partly from Dundee’s over- 
spill and partly by population from 
outside the region (assumed to be 
from the Clyde Valley) ; 

3. The expansion of rural settlements 
and glen communities and some 
regrouping of isolated hamlets. 
Three different grades of settlement 

are envisaged: 

Grade 1 is the “regional centre” 
providing specialized shopping needs, 
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higher education, major cultural and 
entertainment services, and import- 
ant industry; Dundee and Perth are 
both natural regional centres. 

Grade 2 is the market town or 
“district centre” with an anticipated 
population of 10,000—12,000, cater- 
ing for the weekly shopping and en- 
tertainment needs of surrounding 
rural areas and providing a measure 
of industrial employment. Recom- 
mended towns in Grade 2 include 
Montrose, Brechin, Forfar, Kirrie- 
muir, Blairgowrie, Crieff, Auchter- 
arder, Aberfeldy, and Pitlochry. 

Grade 3 comprises two parts: 

(a) “Urban villages”, with proposed 
populations up to 2,000, with 
primary school, health centre, 
library, and small shops for day- 
to-day purchases, as well as mis- 
cellaneous industries employing 
up to fifty people each. 

“Glen centres’’, whose population 
would be less than 2,000. These 
would offer similar basic services 
but industry would be confined to 
activities complementary to agri- 
culture or forestry. They would 
form a focal point for the sur- 
rounding population in hamlets 
and isolated farms. The area 
served by each glen centre would 
be called a “‘glen community”’. 

Such an overall pattern of towns 
and villages would, in the author’s 
view, bring new vigour to the small 
burghs, repopulate the declining 
rural areas, and provide centres for 
shopping, education, health, and en- 
tertainment within reasonable dis- 
tance of all. No longer would young 
people have to move to the big towns 
to “‘better themselves”’ or to enjoy the 
good things of life. 

The concluding chapter with its 
detailed proposals for the twelve 
principal towns and their surround- 
ing districts should be a help to 
individual authorities in applying 

(continued on page 176) 
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PLANNING AND ITS CRITICS 


The Government have announced a fresh examination of the 
administration of the Planning Act i947. The following notes 
summarize the prevailing criticisms and suggest remedies that 
would not interfere with the main purposes of planning. 


1. Fundamentals. All states have 
adopted planning control; it is 
necessitated by universal trends of 
development. Urban squalor, crowd- 
ing, transport congestion, and econo- 
mic inefficiency worsen through the 
uncontrolled growth and high den- 
sity of cities. Rural amenities and 
agriculture are injured by the reac- 
tion from bad city conditions. 

The essential function of planning 
is to restrain building in wrong 
places and to safeguard good space 
and layout standards in new building 
and redevelopment. 

2. Restraints and Purposes. Planning 
restrictions offend many and are 
apparent to all. The purposes they 
serve are not so widely and clearly 
understood. Hence the political posi- 
tion of planning is weak. It can be 
strengthened by making restrictions 
less onerous or purposes more popu- 
lar. The former can do something; 
the latter can do much more. 

3. Two Arms of Planning. The Act 


carried further two distinct forms of 


public intervention: 

(a) Control over private develop- 
ments; 

(6) Positive development by public 
agencies. 

The first affects all developers at 
all times. The second affects certain 
owners decisively at one point—the 
acquisition of their land. Both arouse 
objection or criticism, but on differ- 
ent grounds. 

4. The ‘‘Control’’ Powers. Here criti- 
cism arises mainly on the following 
grounds: 


by F. J. OSBORN 


(a) Delay or uncertainty in admini- 

stration; 

Dislike of decisions—either by a 

person whose application is re- 

fused or modified, or by some 
section of opinion which objects 
to the development approved; 

(c) Incidenceof Development Charge 
on ai owner who has paid full 
value for the land already, : nd is 
doubtful of the amount he will 
receive from the “Hardship” 
Fund; 

(d) Feeling that the amount of the 
charge is unfair; 

(e) Inability of a would-be developer 
to induce an owner to sell at 
“‘existing use”’ value. 

5- The Public Development Powers. 
Here criticism arises on the following 
grounds: 

(a) Resentment at being dispos- 
sessed. Conspicuously of owners 
and occupiers in blitzed and 
blighted areas taken for redevel- 
opment; and of farmers and 
business firms in designation 
areas of new towns. More numer- 
ous, however, are those dispos- 
sessed from land taken under 
Housing Acts by local authorities. 

(6) Conversely:objectionsof bombed- 
out public, and of local authorities 
to delay in sanctioning acquisition 
for redevelopment. 

(c) Public or “pressure-group” ob- 
jections to specific projects for 
public development. For ex- 
ample: 

Housing in green belts or on good 
farm land. 


(b 


— 
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New towns almost anywhere. 
Hydro-electric works, pylons, 
overhead wires, etc., in places of 
special beauty. 
Reservoirs, airports, aerodromes, 
trunk roads, etc. 
Opencast mineral workings. 
Training grounds and other de- 
fence works, 
Of these only the new towns are 
initiated by the MTCP, which is 
criticized for designating sites. In the 
other cases, the MTCP may be criti- 
cized for not resisting the development. 

6. Broad National Policy. Criticism 
on less local grounds arises from the 
fear that the MTCP and other 
departments together are not suc- 
cessfully promoting public develop- 
ment, and guiding private develop- 
ment, in accord with a good national 
policy. Successive Governments have 
declared the policy of opening out 
congested cities, some dispersal of 
industry and people to new towns 
and country towns, rehabilitation of 
villages, and careful siting of new 
developments to preserve the bulk of 
rural land. Such a policy requires 
active co-operation of many depart- 
ments, including: 

Board of Trade, in granting loca- 
tion certificates; Ministry of Health, 
in location of housing schemes and in 
standards and quantum of housing 
in various areas; Ministry of Agri- 
culture, in advising on farming 
merits as well as drawbacks of new 
developments; Ministry of Transport 


Works in allocating building licences; 
Defence Departments in taking and 
releasing land; Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, in siting new 
towns and deciding priorities in re- 
development; Treasury, in its various 
controls of expenditure. 

7. Co-ordination of National Policy. 
Most observers hold that, within 
limits set by national economic 
policy and overall capital control, 








in siting roads, etc.; Ministry of 
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the decision between claims for land 
use should rest with the MTCP. 
Detailed complaints of approvals and 
refusals tend to reinforce the wider 
criticism—that the MTCP has not 
been in a strong enough position 
vis-a-vis other departments to secure 
balanced decisions. 

Alternatively, on the supposition 
that the MTCP is already in that 
position, it is criticized for lack of 
drive and clarity. 

If the MTCP is in a position to 
secure the right location and char- 
acter of development, active co- 
operation by other departments is 
still necessary. For example, a good 
national plan cannot be operated 
unless more labour and materials are 
switched to new towns and factories 
and housing in the smaller towns. 
This affects the timing and density 
standards of rebuilding in central 
areas. 

Thus, though the MTCP is not a 
major developing body (save for its 
sponsorship of the new towns), its 
leadership in the “‘strategy” of de- 
velopment over the whole field is 
necessary. 

This analysis reveals that national 
physical development is a matter of 
major Government policy, in which 
the guidance of a strong Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning is 
cardinal. It is appropriate that the 
Minister should be in a high position 
in the Cabinet. 

8. Working of the ‘Control’? Powers. 
The transfer of administration to the 
county authorities has involved the 
creation of a new machine. The 
constitution of joint boards and dele- 
gation of functions to district authori- 
ties have had to be worked out. 

Surveys and development plans 
have had to be started in every area. 
Until they are well advanced there is 
inevitable difficulty in decisions on 
applications, But provisional outlines 
seem to have been agreed in many 
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areas, and there is little evidence of 
serious delay in grants or refusals. 

Any refusals arouse private resent- 
ments. Some consents stir up public 
protests. The housing shortage, and 
schemes to meet it, both draw 
criticisms. In total, planning has 
probably not delayed building; but 
planning control is often confused 
with licensing, and with the priority 
given to public housing over private 
building—which is in a different 
sphere of policy. 

Some imperfections of the admini- 
stration are due to the shortage of 
trained personnel. Here criticism in 
detail is called for, rather than in 
principle. 

Complaints of unwise refusal can 
only be dealt with by the normal pro- 
cesses of appeal and publicity; com- 
plaints of delay by publicity. 

Complaints of unwise consents— 
shacks, caravans, tree-cutting, min- 
eral workings, cement works, power 
stations, etc., are rightly taken up by 
amenity societies and watchful in- 
dividuals. Some of these naturally 
overstate their case. If some disliked 
developments are allowed, it should 
be remembered that the Act has 
already stopped widespread spolia- 
tion and bad siting. Indeed, the 
opposite criticism is appearing—that 
the individual quest for quiet rural 
sites is being thwarted unreasonably. 

This kind of criticism will be per- 
manent. It is part of the process of 
democratic planning control. The 
conflicts of interest reinforce the argu- 
ment for considered control. 

g. Basis of Development Charge. The 
principle of the Land Fund and 
Development Charges was accepted 
by all who understood the ‘‘com- 
pensation”’ obstacle to planning. It is 
not yet understood by the general 
public. The reason for these financial 
clauses was that public opinion 
wanted to stop urban spread into 
“oreen belts’, and ribbon and scat- 
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tered building in farming areas. A 
mere prohibition without compensa- 
tion would have been plainly unjust 
to owners of land with marketable 
building value, many of whom have 
paid for it or held the land when they 
could have sold it at building value. 

To enable planning to restrict 
building where necessary, the Act 
cancelled private building rights, and 
allocated £300 million for “hard- 
ship grants”, as a global sum to be 
divided in 1953 among all owners 
who could establish claims to build- 
ing values in 1948. 

Where permission for new develop- 
ment or a more valuable use of land is 
given, the owner recovers the build- 
ing rights and has to pay for them. 
Per contra, he has a claim on the 
Land Fund if the value existed before 
1948. The transaction, when under- 
stood, seems roughly fair—assuming 
the £300 million fairly represents the 
total value of the building rights 
(which is questioned, but without 
supporting data). If there is an ele- 
ment of luck in the gain or loss of 
individuals, so there was in the 
chances of the former land market. 

Serious administrative defects have 
however emerged. 

10. The Waiting Period. A man who 
paid full building value for a site, 
before the Act, now has to pay it 
again (or give security for it) to the 
Central Land Board before he builds. 
Thus his disbursement is double the 
building value. True, he has a claim 
on the Land Fund. But that does not 
mature till 1953, and he does not 
know whether it will be more than a 
small percentage. 

This is a real hardship, accentuated 
by the degree of his disbelief in the 
substantiality of the Land Fund 
award. 

Certain single-plot owners have 
been allowed a set-off of the full 
amount of their assessed claim against 
the charge. 
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If the Central Land Board could 
assess at an early date, from informa- 
tion they have, some minimum per- 
centage that claimants will receive 
in the settlement—a sort of “interim 
dividend’’—it might be set off against 
the Development Charge where the 
claim can be assessed. This would 
alleviate hardship in many cases. 
Incidentally, it would enable some 
estate duty assessments to be settled. 

It is a further argument for an ex- 
pedient of this kind that if in fact 
(though it may be unlikely) the £300 
million Fund proves absurdly small 
in relation to the total of admitted 
claims, it would seem unjust not to 
increase it, whether or not an ‘“‘in- 
terim dividend” had been paid to 
some claimants. 

11. The Percentage Levied. It is a 
serious criticism that the 100 per 
cent charge removes the incentive 
to dispose of land for development. 
The Act does not provide for the re- 
placement of the business aspects of 
private land development, but only 
for its control in siting and character. 
The Uthwatt Report, White Paper 
of 1944, and debates on the Act 
assumed that a percentage of value 
would be left to the selling or develop- 
ing owner. There was some demand 
that the percentage be fixed in the 
Act, but all parties agreed that to 
leave it open would permit of varying 
the percentage in time or place to 
encourage or deter development. The 
original intention could be restored 
by an amending regulation. 

The common expectation that, in 
view of “‘floating values”, the Land 
Fund might fall short of the total 
assessed claims, tends to justify, on 
grounds of rough justice, leaving a 
percentage of development value to 
the owners whose land is in fact 
developed. 

It is implied in these notes, which 
concern planning only, that the Act 
was designed to facilitate planning 
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rather than to redistribute wealth. 
On wider grounds of public policy, it 
would seem that so long as any 
economic function, such as land 
development, is left to any extent in 
private hands, incentives must be 
preserved. 

The reserve power of public ac- 
quisition where an owner will not 
sell is no adequate substitute, since 
there is no Government agency to 
judge the business merits of all de- 
velopments. Neither the planning 
administration nor the Central Land 
Board has been constituted or staffed 
for the business of land development 
or estate management. 

12. Assessment of Charges. It is diffi- 
cult to judge the validity of the many 
complaints of vagaries in these assess- 
ments. Bargaining and haggling went 
on between willing sellers and buyers 
when the rights were privately 
owned. That must also happen in the 
new set-up. As time goes on, more 
consistency in assessments is likely. 

Restoring a percentage interest of 
owners in the valuation may help in 
producing a more normal market 
psychology. If this were coupled with 
an “interim dividend” available as a 
set-off to the charge, the willingness of 
different owners to sell would qualify 
the sense that the buyer is always 
dealing with a monopoly seller. Dis- 
trict valuers would thus have at 
least a little help in the shape of a 
two-sided ‘‘market’’ for land. 

13. Interpretation of ““Change of Use’. 
While it is indispensable to good 
planning that consent to change of use 
should in every case be required, it is 
not so certain that the logic need be 
pushed so far as it has been in the 
definition thereof for the purposes of 
the charge. Some liberalization of the 
classification of uses for that purpose 
may be possible. 

It may also be possible to exempt 
from the charge further building on 
sites accepted as right for their pres- 
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ent use—with of course a cancellation 
of any claim per contra on the Land 
Fund. 

It must be faced however that an 
owner so exempted might have a 
grievance if, for planning reasons 
with which he does not sympathize, 
subsequent developments on his site 
were refused. 

Nevertheless, there may be cases 
where the planning authorities could 
agree that development up to a 
certain quantum would at some 
future date be admissible on certain 
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sites, which could therefore be taken 
out of both sides of the development 
rights account. This is an extension of 
the principle already adopted for 
single-plot dwelling-house owners. 
Some factory-plot owners could be 
excluded on this principle, since the 
increment value on factory sites is 
usually small. It is not suggested that 
the exemption could be extended to 
shop or commercial sites, where 
development values are related to 
local population increases and there- 
fore become of major importance. 





THE TAY VALLEY PLAN (continued from page 171) 


regional principles to their own par- 
ticular problems. 


Value of the Report 


The author has well appreciated 
the intimate scale of the east coast 
settlements as compared with the vast 
urban conglomerations of the Clyde 
Valley and has wisely avoided making 
many proposals for town expansions 
above 12,000. The area is of workable 
size for regional planning and there 
already exists a tradition of regional 
understanding between Perth and 
Dundee and their hinterlands which 
augurs well for co-operation. Success 
will greatly hinge upon Dundee’s 
attitude and a big responsibility rests 
upon that city to make the plan work. 
Fortunately the region, being outside 
the coalfield, has not suffered from 
urban blight and devastation of the 
countryside. The slate is clean and an 
immediate start can be made with 
constructive planning without first 
having to tidy up a previous genera- 
tion’s mess. 

Emphasis is rightly laid on the need 
to keep in being the Advisory Com- 
mittee which fathered the report. 
The plan also shows the need for a 
more widely-founded policy of in- 


dustrial location than is possible 
under the Distribution of Industry 
Act 1945. Apart from Dundee, no 
part of the Tay Valley region qualifies 
as a Development Area for Govern- 
ment assistance in steering industry 
into the towns and glen centres 
which the plan proposes to expand. 

The problem of the agency for the 
expansion of existing towns is also 
dealt with. A new town corporation 
would not be appropriate for the 
small increases in size recommended 
and such an authority might well be 
resented as taking responsibility away 


from the towns’ elected bodies. The © 
solution suggested is a separate hous- — 
ing association under the Housing — 


(Scotland) Act 1935 for each town, 
with wide enough powers to carry out 
the necessary building. This is a novel 


and very interesting proposal. But © 


some financial assistance from 
Government sources would seem in- 
evitable whatever the developing 
body. 

The Tay Valley Report raises 


many important issues and every © 


reader will find much in it to interest 
him. We now look forward to seeing 
the report in its final form complete 
with photographs and plans, 
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BUCKS PLAN REVIEWED 


Recent planning proposals for Buckinghamshire are criticized in 


the light of regiona! problems. 


for Buckinghamshire is _pre- 

sented in a little booklet of 
fifteen pages with a single map, all 
quite brief and snappy, no words 
wasted. The purpose is to “‘crystal- 
lize suggestions” for inclusion in the 
forthcoming statutory development 
plan. The county planning com- 
mittee have forwarded the outline to 
the area planning sub-committees 
so that it can form the basis of con- 
sultation and of subsequent working 
up of more detailed plans. 


Ti OUTLINE development plan 


Population and Community 


Firstly, it deals with population, 
classifies communities as large, medi- 
um, or small and states the predomin- 
ant characteristic and ultimate popu- 
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lation envisaged for each. Aylesbury, 
High Wycombe, and Slough are the 
large communities; Bletchley and 
Buckingham examples of medium 
communities; and Wendover and 
Winslow specimens of the small. For 
each of these, and indeed for nearly 
every community mentioned, some 
increase of population is planned. 
The total of all increases shown in 
the schedule is just under 120,000 
persons, which compares with the 
149,000 which the Minister’s Memor- 
andum on London Regional Plan- 
ning considered might be the re- 
ception. capacity of Buckingham- 
shire. It also compares with a growth 
of 125,000 given in the outline’s own 
summary, the difference presumably 
being accounted for by growth in 


Rural scene near Aylesbury 







The Times 


Aerial view of Slough 


rural areas outside regular com- 
munities. Evidently some small move- 
ment back to the land is expected. But 
of course these figures are not yet 
intended to be final. 


Voluntary Immigration 


But now comes an important point. 
With the “possible exception of 
Slough, Bletchley, and to a very 
limited extent Aylesbury . . . it is 
strongly urged that any future in- 
creases in the population of Bucks 
should be by voluntary migration.” 
Right through the remarks column of 
the schedule one finds recurring the 
remark that expansion should be by 
natural increase and voluntary im- 
migration only. Of course, no town 
planner in this country has yet pro- 
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Aerofilms— 


posed any immigration that is not) 
voluntary. So what precisely is meant?” | 
Presumably the meaning is that tow 
expansions in Buckinghamshire — 
be spontaneous in the sense of being 
built, either by private enterprise o 
by the local councils, entirely of their 
own accord. Possibly there may be 
wide agreement that this is quite the 
best way of having our plans realized 
—just designing the plans and letting” 
them happen. But will it work? From 
the point of view of Buckinghamshire 
it probably will. One can quite 
believe that if areas are zoned to re-7 
ceive 120,000 persons within twenty © 
years, and building permissions are” 
given if and when applied for, the | 
development will in fact take place. ; 
But where will the immigrants come 
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from? Where did they come from 
when the inner home counties were 
built over between the wars? Is this 
process of any help to the decen- 
tralization of London? 

The method of letting it happen 
may be the ideal—provided that a 
situation exists in which all the 
suasions conduce to the effect that is 
desired. But that situation does not 
exist to-day, and it is more than 
questionable whether the town plan- 
ner can to-day produce it. The drift 
to the south studied by the Barlow 
Report is still strong, and the mere 
permitting of voluntary immigra- 
tion, eschewing any positive arrange- 
ments to foster London’s decentrali- 
zation, will leave the metropolis as 
overcrowded as ever. 


Industry 


This difficulty is intensified by the 
few words which the outline plan 
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devotes to industry. It states that as a 
general principle there is no need to 
cater for the introduction of new 
industries, and it envisages industrial 
expansion only when “an existing 
firm has an irresistible case” or 
“obsolete factories” require rebuild- 
ing or when “the expansion of a 
community .. . creates a demand”’. 
Is it to be supposed that workers will 
go and create an expanding com- 
munity, then create a demand for 
industry and then be granted it? 
Evidently so; and there is further 
evidence of this attitude earlier in 
the outline, which claims that before 
the Greater London Plan the county 
“‘was in fact assisting London’s 
overcrowding problems. Rapid de- 
velopment . . . was due partly to the 
desire of persons who worked in 
London to live in pleasant surrounds, 
and Bucks, with its excellent com- 
munications with London, provided 
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their answer.” Surely that process 
assisted the overcrowding of London 
in more senses than one. Distant 
dormitory development increases the 
daily congestion at the centre, does 
not alleviate it. Unless viable plans 
are made for industry to form an 
essential part of the town expansions 
in Buckinghamshire the undesirable 
process must continue. 


Agriculture and Amenity 


The key to these attitudes in the 
outline plan is of course given by the 
sections on agriculture and amenity. 
Under these headings the natural 
wealth of Buckinghamshire is very 
great. On the map the “areas of 
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scenic beauty” cover half the county, 
One can understand that a county 
which has succeeded in preserving so 
much for so long should now incline 
to a noli me tangere attitude in its 
planning. It does not want to share 
the fate of Hertfordshire, peppered 
by new towns and towns to be ex- 
panded. But the paradox remains that 
the outline plan accepts the necessary 
expansions and boggles only at what 
they should imply. One cannot help 
feeling that the interests of the 
county and of the whole London 
region would be better served by a 
more co-operative approach to the 
question how the expansion had best 
be brought about. 


TP] Summer School 


This year’s Town and Country 
Planning summer school is to be held 
at Nottingham University from 6-13 
September. The Minister of Town 
and Country Planning is to be invited 
to open the school. 

Because of the restricted size of the 
school it may be necessary to limit 
the number of representatives from 
each planning authority. The form 
of the programme will be similar to 
that of previous years, with authori- 


tative speakers on matters of current 
interest to planners. The main 
papers will be chosen on subjects 
such as changes in agriculture and 
their effect on the countryside, con- 
trol of outdoor advertisements in 
towns, discipline in civic design, and 
public health in relation to planning; 
among the subjects to be considered 
subsequently by discussion groups 
will be the planning aspects of holi- 
day facilities. 


International C ongress 


The Twentieth International Con- 
gress for Housing and Town Plan- 
ning will be held at the City Uni- 
versity, Amsterdam, from 27 August 
to 2 September 1950. In addition a 
four-day study tour of Holland is 
being arranged in the following week. 

The subjects chosen for discussion 
at the four main sessions are the réle 
of the Voluntary Housing Associa- 
tion, the implementation of planning 
measures, prefabrication and new 





building technique for housing, and 
town and country planning and in- 
dustry. In addition to these main 
sessions, there will be a number of 
informal study groups on various 
subjects of interest to planners. 

The preliminary programme of the 
congress giving complete details is 
available from: The Business Secre- 
tary, International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning, Singel 
453, Amsterdam, C. 
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—_—— 7 A number of interesting points 

stand out from this case: 

1. All three Appeal Judges empha- 
sized the responsibility of plannin 

Legal Notes authorities a wand sete oa 
missions in plain, unambiguous 

language. Lord Justice Denning 


said that conditions should be 
expressed in plain language so that 


























UDGMENT was recently given in any layman could understand 
the first case to go to the Court of them without having to look up 
Appeal under the 1947 Planning and interpret the terms of an 
Act. Although the facts were some- order. But it is also as well for the 
what unusual, the judgments are of applicant to take care in making his 
considerable general importance. application. The fact that on form 


The facts were that in August D.1 Crisps Ltd. had said they pro- 
1948, Crisps from the Fens Ltd posed to use the building for “‘light 


applied for planning permission to industrial manufacture” was ac- 
manufacture potato crisps in a build- cepted as evidence that they were 
ing at Oakham. The Rutland County not misled by the ambiguity. 
Council gave permission in the 2. It seems clear from the judgments 
following terms: “The use of the that the document giving planning 
building shall be confined to the permission is to be read as a whole. 
manufacture of potato crisps or any Counsel for Crisps Ltd. argued 
use within Class III of the Town and that his clients were entitled to rely 
Country Planning (Use Classes) solely on the wording of the per- 
Order, 1948.’ The document con- mission itself and that the state- 
tinued: ‘“This condition is necessary ment of reasons was no part of the 
to ensure that the building shall not permission. This view was evi- 
be used for general industrial pur- dently not acceptable to the Court. 
poses as such uses would be liable 3. An interesting point was made by 
to be detrimental to the amenities of Lord Justices Singleton and Den- 
the locality.” ning which may well indicate the 
Crisps from the Fens Ltd claimed general attitude of the Court of 
that on the wording of this per- Appeal to cases arising under the 
mission they were entitled to manu- Town and Country Planning Act. 
facture crisps even if this did involve In the Court below Mr Justice 
a certain amount of smoke and smell, Stable took the line that here was a 
but that if they wanted to manu statute which added further to the 
facture anything else they would restrictions imposed by other stat- 
have to do so within the restrictions of utes upon the would-be developer, 
Class III. The County Council claim and that where there was any 
that the permission meant that the ambiguity in a planning permis- 
manufacture of crisps was also sub- sion it should be construed against 
ject to these restrictions. the authority granting the per- 
Ultimately the matter fell to be mission. Lord Justices Singleton 


decided by the Court of Appeal, and Denning, took the view that 
which upheld the County Council’s it would be regrettable for the pub- 
contention. The Court, however, lic of Oakham to suffer because of 
strongly deprecated the lack of care the wording of the permit. 

shown by the County Council. by A. E. TELLING, BARRISTER-AT-LAW 
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“EARTH TO EARTH” 
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Consideration of the limited area of this country and of the space 
required for traditional burial, leads the author of this article to 
advocate an extension of facilities for cremation. 


E ARE all reluctant to face 
Wi: less attractive problems 

of life, and town and country 
planners are no exception to the 
general rule. Perhaps they have to 
spend such energy in prodding the 
apathetic public and the powers that 
be into action on so many things that 
they may be excused for turning a 
blind eye to others. Among such un- 
welcome facts is that, being mortal 
we die and something has to be done 
about our bodies. Human beings have 
in fact been dying in large numbers 
for quite a long time and the disposal 
of their remains by the conventional 
method of earth burial in this country 
consumes a considerable and increas- 
ing amount of land. In earlier years 
with a smaller population and lower 
standards of life this was scarcely a 
problem, but with the present aggre- 
gations of people in urban com- 
munities and the demand for better 
housing, the dispersal of industry, 
more open space for recreation, more 
intensive agriculture, more schools, 
hospitals, and other social services, 
the competition for land has become 
acute. 


Land Requirements 


Like most subjects of social im- 
portance, this one can only be fully 
appreciated when reduced to an 
arithmetical basis. Despite our re- 
pugnance for statistics, it is necessary 
to consider the practical size of this 
problem to realize its importance and 
urgency. When we are told that the 
death rate is, for example, 10 per 
1,000 population, it means that in 
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Great Britain the bodies of 500,000 
persons have to be disposed of each 


year in some manner. Even this does 


not express the full extent of the 
planning problem involved, which is 
only realized when we consider the 
space which is required by earth 
burial and remember the vast num- 
ber of past burials which have already 
taken place and those which are 
likely in the future. The total area of 
land in the country now occupied 
by burial grounds does not appear 
to be known but it is stated that the 
municipal cemeteries (only a small 
part) occupy 25,000 acres, about 
forty square miles. In the County of 
London alone, the twenty-eight muni- 
cipal burial authorities have 2,500 
acres between them, apart from the 
many private and church burial 
grounds. The land already in use is, 
however, only a small part of the 
difficulty ; it is the continuing demand 
for more and more land which 
creates its really urgent aspect. Trans- 
lated into terms of additional land 
required in the country, the annual 
deaths need, for decent earth burial, 
about 500 acres. In Greater London, 
with an estimated 98,000 deaths per 
annum, ninety-eight acres are thus 
used up; as the population is not ex- 
pected to alter materially for twenty- 
five years the extra land will then 
amount to about four square miles. 
These substantial areas have to be 
considered in relation to the diffi- 
culty already experienced in meeting 
the legitimate demands of industry, 
agriculture, housing, health, edu- 
cation, and social amenity on our 
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limited island space, and especially 
in the vicinity of our great towns. It is 
veritably a choice, as Lord Horder 
once put it, of playing fields or 
cemeteries. 


Inadequate Consideration 


To my opening remarks, one group 
of planners, at any rate, has a very 
adequate answer. The Association for 
Planning and Regional Reconstruc- 
tion published in July 1945 two 
excellent broadsheets on “the dis- 
posal of the dead” which not only 
informatively stated the problem but 
in the second of the papers proceeded 
to suggest a solution. But neverthe- 
less, having regard to the facts I have 
mentioned in my last paragraph, it is 
rather astonishing that the capable 
planners who have been at work on 
the post-war reconstruction of our 
large urban areas have paid so little 
attention to an obviously important 
aspect of communal life. In the 
County of London Plan there is only 
one reference to the subject—the 
suggestion that old burial grounds 
should be used as small open spaces! 
In the Greater London Plan there is 
no reference whatever to the matter. 
I am glad, however, to notice that in 
the master plan for Welwyn Garden 
City we have advanced to the sug- 
gestion of a crematorium. 


Cremation 


Cremation is, in fact, the only 
practical way to prevent this increas- 
ing waste of iand, although it also has 
many other justifications. To secure 
the most satisfactory arrangements in 
this, as in other questions affecting 
communal life, long term and large 
scale planning is especially desirable. 
Up till now, cremation has been left 
to unco-ordinated private and muni- 
cipal enterprise which, while it has 
steadily increased the number of 
crematoria available, has inevitably 
left the provision throughout the 
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country patchy in location and totally 
inadequate. What is therefore re- 
quired at the moment is a review of 
existing crematorium accommoda- 
tion and of the shortage of burial 
facilities on a regional basis. It is 
equally incumbent on local planners 
to include the disposal of the dead 
with other aspects of social life so that 
local needs may be co-ordinated with 
those of adjoining areas on a long- 
term basis. This is particularly neces- 
sary in view of the delay in building 
operations and the wise policy of the 
Ministry of Health in sanctioning 
crematorium schemes for individual 
local authorities only in very excep- 
tional circumstances. 


Remembrance of Dead 


It is not possible, in a short general 
article, to enter into the more human 
and religious aspects of burial and 
cremation. But as one who has had 
occasion in a fairly long life to take 
part in both earth burial and crema- 
tion funerals, I personally have no 
doubt that the latter is infinitely to be 
preferred for its simplicity and dig- 
nity in respect for the dead, and in 
consideration for the living. Thought 
in these matters continues to pro- 
gress. Cremation was originally ac- 
companied by the practice of pro- 
viding small stone monuments, re- 
sembling in miniature those grey 
memorials which fill the acres of our 
cemetery grounds. There is now 
doubt on deep philosophic and aes- 
thetic grounds about this practice 
and other more fitting means of 
remembering the dead are being 
adopted. While preserving the best 
in the traditions of the past we do not 
need to perpetuate its artificial pre- 
tensions. 

May I in conclusion offer to plan- 
ners the advice that they should not 
forget that the community is mortal 
and also must be provided with a last 
resting place, be it never so small? 











Corby New Town 

The Minister of Town and Coun- 
try Planning has approved the draft 
designation order for a new town at 
Corby, Northants, following the pub- 
lic inquiry held at Corby in Novem- 
ber 1949. He has made important 
modifications designed to safeguard 
land of major importance for agri- 
culture and ironstone working. This 
involves reduction of the designated 
area from 3,550 acres to about 2,500 
acres. The Minister considers that pro- 
vision should be made for an increase 
of the present population of 14,000 to 
40,000. The main object of the new 
town is to provide for the increase in 
population arising from the expan- 
sion of Messrs Stewarts and Lloyds’ 
works in Corby. 


Hemel Hempstead Development 
Corporation 

Sir Gerald Lenanton and Mr C. 
D. Pilcher have been appointed to 
fill two vacancies on the Hemel 
Hempstead Development Corpora- 
tion. Sir Gerald Lenanton was 
Director of Home Timber Produc- 
tion during the war and thereafter 
Controller-General of the North 
German Timber Control, and is now 
Chairman of Fay Morgan & Co. Mr 
Pilcher is a chartered surveyor and a 
partner in the firm of Groves, Son 
and Pilcher. 


New National Parks 

The first three National Parks to 
be established this year by the 
National Parks Commission were 
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recently announced by Mr Dalton. 
They will be in the Peak District, 
the Lake District, and Snowdonia. 
The Pennine Way will also probably 
be opened this year. 

An article on Snowdonia will 
appear in the next issue of Town AND 
Country PLANNING and articles on 
the Peak and Lake Districts will 
be included in subsequent issues. 


Army Giving Up 845 Acres 

The War Office and the Ministry 
of Supply have agreed provisionally 
to give up 845 acres of land they had 
wished to retain for training in Can- 
nock Chase, Staffordshire. This step 
follow an inquiry held by the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning at 
Stafford in November 1948. 


National Parks Commission 

The Minister of Town and Coun- 
try Planning has appointed Mr J. V. 
Allen to the National Parks Com- 
mission, in fulfilment of his undertak- 
ing to appoint a member closely 
associated with agriculture. Mr Allen 
is a hill farmer who lives at Hartsop 
Hall, Patterdale. He is a member 
of the Westmorland Agricultural 
Executive Committee and of the 
Minister of Agriculture’s Hill Farm- 
ing Advisory Committee, as well as a 
County Councillor of Westmorland 
and chairman of the County Small- 
holdings Committee. 

The National Parks Commission 
has appointed as its secretary, Mr 
Harold M. Abrahams, the well- 
known athlete who represented Brit- 
ain in the Olympic Games in 1920, 
1924, and 1928. Mr Abrahams joined 
the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning in 1945 and from 1947 to 
1948 was Regional Controller of the 
Ministry at Cambridge. He is a mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee of the 
National Playing Fields Association, 
and vice-president of the Amateur 
Athletic Association. 
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Planning News 





Netherlands 

The important part played by the 
Netherlands in the Western Union’s 
defence plans is emphasized by the 
decision to expand the naval base at 
Den Helder. Work there, estimated 
to require eight years, is to comprise 
reconstruction of existing facilities 
and the development of a separate 
harbour for fishing boats and coastal 
craft. An expenditure of about 
£2,500,000, including about 
£300,000 for a new floating dock, is 
envisaged for 1950. The residential 
population of the town is to be in- 
creased from 35,000 to 65,000 and 
there are plans for an industrial port 
close to the present airfield, which is 
to be expanded to meet the naval 
requirements. 


Reconversion in Hesse 

Our German contemporary Mit- 
teilungen des deutschen Verbandes fiir 
Wohnungswesen, Stdédtebau und Raum- 
planung includes in its current issue 
details of an interesting scheme for the 
rehabilitation of an extensive site at 
Allendorf, Hesse. The site, formerly 
occupied by explosives works, boasts 
an extensive network of service roads 
and railway sidings, lies in the 
vicinity of the Frankfurt-Kassel 
motorway, and has its own water- 
works and power station. Even after 
extensive demolitions carried out 
under the dismantling programme, 
numerous sheds, workshops, hut- 
ments, and ammunition stores are 
still standing. Some light industries 
have already been started on the site 
with assistance from the provincial 
authorities. It is now proposed to 


establish an ad hoc body, on which 
both public and private organiza- 
tions would be represented, to under- 
take systematically the task of de- 
veloping a community of 20,000 to 
25,000 people. Such development, 
drawing on the experience of the 
British garden cities and new towns, 
would provide employment for up 
to 6,000 workers in a predominantly 
rural area which at present is over- 
crowded with refugees and has one 
of the highest percentages of unem- 
ployment in all Hesse. A pool of 
labour for development work is pro- 
vided by former employees of the ex- 
plosives works and displaced persons. 


Development of Southe:n Rhodesia 

In a report submitted to the 
Southern Rhodesian authorities, the 
London firm of Sir Alexander Gibbs 
and Partners made proposals for ex- 
tensive development along TVA lines 
in the Sabi and Lundi Basin. The 
proposals, which cover almost a 
third of the country, call in the first 
place for a pilot irrigation scheme in 
the Sabi Valley. This scheme, esti- 
mated to cost £1 million, would be 
followed by a long-term project 
requiring the expenditure of £20 
million. A proposed dam across the 
Sabi, close to its junction with the 
Macheke, would make possible the 
irrigation of an area covering from 
300,000 to 400,000 acres. The con- 
sultants also advocate the con- 


struction of a new railway line from 
Odzi, on the existing Salisbury- 
Beira route, to a junction with the 
proposed Fort Victoria-Beit Bridge 
line. 
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It was subsequently announced 
by Mr Whitehead, Minister of Fin- 
ance, that work would commence 
forthwith on an experimental station 
in the pilot scheme area. An ex- 
penditure of £200,000 in the current 
year was envisaged for this purpose. 


Proposals for Dispersal in U.S. 

The National Committee on Re- 
gional Development and Conserva- 
tion of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations have recently pub- 
lished a programme for extensive 
industrial dispersal as a preliminary 
to city decentralization. The pro- 
gramme advocated would be financed 
by Federal Government funds and 
wou!d encourage the redevelopment 
of small towns. The establishment in 
these towns of new industries could 
either be financed by Federal loans 
or carried out by manufacturers 
under a large-scale dispersal policy. 
Close co-operation with trade unions 
and with local government, farming, 
and business organizations is con- 
sidered to be an essential prerequisite 
to the success of such a policy. 


Planning Problems in Peru 

An investigation into the social and 
economic structure of Peru has been 
carried out by the Italian planner 
Mario Bianco under the auspices of 
the Oficina Nacional de Planea- 
miento y Urbanismo of Lima. Al- 
though the interior of the republic 
enjoys a temperate climate with an 
abundance of rainfall and contains 
both extensive mineral deposits and 
immense reserves of hydro-electric 
power, industrial development has 
been restricted almost exclusively to 
Lima and other centres of the infer- 
tile coastal belt. The latter is in- 
habited largely by whites and half 
castes who account for approxi- 
mately a sixth of the total popula- 
tion of the republic. The remaining 
five-sixths are Indians living in the 
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interior under conditions of extreme 
hardship and exploitation. It is 
recommended by the consultant that 
industrial expansion in the Lima 
area should be halted and directed 
towards the interior. In this manner 
the Indians will be enabled to develop 
their latent talents. At present many 
of them drift into the coastal centres 
where they congregate in colonies of 
shacks and mud and reed huts, 
living mainly on their wits and often 
succumbing to tuberculosis and other 
diseases aggravated by the change in 
climate and altitude. The seriousness 
of the problem is increased by an 
exceptionally high birthrate (the 
average Peruvian family includes 
5°8 children) which places a heavy 
strain on the limited food resources 
of the coastal area. 


Italy 

Reports have been received of the 
national planning conference held at 
Naples last October. The main 
theme was the planning problems of 
historic towns. Among the main 
points stressed was the desirability of 
protecting picturesque quarters from 
undesirable change and interference, 
while ensuring that they do not be- 
come mere open-air museums. 


Roman Controversy 

Recently a dispute has arisen over 
the ownership of the site of the 1942 
Exhibition which was to have com- 
memorated the twentieth anniversary 
of the Fascist regime. The site, at 
present occupied by derelict, half- 
finished buildings, belongs to the 
State but the Rome municipality is 
anxious to obtain possession of it, 
while private companies are also 
interested in the development of the 
area. Among the proposed future 
uses of the site is the erection of an 
experimental quarter similar to that 
already in course of construction at 


Milan. 
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THE RENT ACTS. By R. E. Megarry. 
Stevens. 30s. net. 


For the fourth year in succession 
Mr Megarry has revised his book on 
the Rent Restriction Acts. In the 
preface to the previous edition he 
wrote, “I have no intention of this 
book becoming an annual penance.” 
Circumstances have been too strong. 
The value of controlled tenancies, the 
housing shortage, and the “‘welter of 
chaotic verbiage” which comprises 
these acts have maintained the pres- 
sure of litigation. Two hundred 
additional cases covering fresh points 
of law have been incorporated, and 
the new edition is 150 pages greater 
in length. Two new statutes are 
included. 

A book by Mr Megarry, of which 
there have been four editions in four 
years, is a legal authority. Citing 
about 1,200 cases it clearly is designed 
for the practitioner. But often in mat- 
ters of rent control it is too late when 
the lawyer is called in: the landlord 
has forfeited his opportunity, the 
agent is bound by a technicality, the 
tenant has abandoned his rights. This 
book can be recommended for all who 
are closely concerned with controlled 
property, and is as lucid—and in the 
preface, as light-hearted—as the 
subject will allow. 

_ The peculiar determination of an 
intestate’s contractual tenancy by the 
service of notice on the President of 
the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty 
Division is well set out, and the pro- 
cess by which a notice of increase 
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brings about a statutory tenancy is 
explained. The regulations covering 
the prescribed notice, which must be 
served whenever rent or rates arc 
increased, are given. Administrators 
of property might however have liked 
to see more examples of the distinc- 
tion between repairs and improve- 
ments, which is a practical point 
constantly arising with landlords 
who are reluctant to spend money 
which will bring no additional return. 

Among fresh developments in the 
law since the last edition is the pro- 
tection given to tenants by the Land- 
lord and Tenant (Rent Control) 
Act 1949. The decision in Old 
Gates Estates v. Alexander, followed 
by the very recent case of Middleton 
v. Baldock, has strengthened the 
position of the deserted wife whose 
husband has renounced the tenancy. 
On the other hand avaricious land- 
lords may find possibilities in Seaford 
Court Estates v. Asher. An increase of 
rent can be permissible if there is a 
transfer of an additional liability to 
the landlord. There is such a transfer 
where “a landlord contracts to re- 
move refuse and supply hot water for 
a tenant who previously had no en- 
forceable right to these services. In 
such cases it is immaterial that the 
landlord had formerly provided the 
services voluntarily, for the landlord 
could at any time have discontinued 
them, and so there rested on the 
tenant’s shoulders the burden that at 
any time he might as a matter of 
practice be forced to supply these 
services himself.’’ For Local Authori- 
ties with controlled property Shelley 
v. London County Council is of 
interest. 

The statutes and regulations arc 
printed in full and in the same excel- 
lent type as the text. They cover no 
less than 180 pages which exceeds 
one-third of the book. Page refer- 
ences to the text are given. 

The dedication is ‘“To the drafts- 
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men of the Acts with awe and affec- 
tion, and to the County Court 
Bench with a sympathy as profound 
as it is respectful.” Sympathy may 
also be spared for those still more 
closely connected, the tenants whom 
the Acts are designed to protect and 
the landlords who come under its 
control. This last edition of Mr 
Megarry’s book is well-suited to both 
these classes who wish to study in 
some detail their respective rights 
and obligations. 
MARTIN BOND 


STAFFORD SURVEY. Prepared for the 
Borough Council by the Borough Surveyor, 
T. H. Higson, AMICE. 


It is very refreshing to read a survey 
and report on development proposals 
which is written in simple and 
straightforward language without re- 
course to planning jargon and a wel- 
ter of statistics and graphs. Part I tells 
of Stafford’s historical development 
from an Anglo-Saxon burgh estab- 
lished in the reign of Ethelfleda in 
913; of its scenery near Cannock 
Chase and situation ata focal point on 
the English road system (and subse- 
quently as a railway junction) which 
has made it the administrative centre 
for its county and a market town of 
some importance. Later it developed 
important industries. Boots and shoes 
have been made there for many 
generations, to be followed in due 
course by railway locomotives, petrol 
and diesel engines, machine tools and 
abrasives, and heavy electrical com- 
ponents—the last named a huge fac- 
tory established here in 1904 and 
now employing some 5,000 people. 

Stafford is off the coalfield (though 
quite near to it) and the great wave of 
sordid industrialization which came 
with King Coal luckily passed the 
town by. Its mediaeval central area 
still retains a quiet charm, buildings 
are pleasant though few are out- 
standing, and there is little mixture of 
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slum industries and congested hous- 
ing. Population has expanded com- 
paratively slowly, though the rate has 
quickened of recent years with the 
expansion of electrical engineering. 
Stafford was lucky, too, that the rail- 
way skirted the town on the west, thus 
avoiding the severance by numerous 
railway lines which gives rise to so 
many planning problems in some of 
our older towns. 

Other chapters in the survey deal 
with religious, cultural, recreational, 
and educational facilities, public 
health services, the administration of 
justice, and shopping and commercial 
activities. 

Much of the field work for the 
survey was undertaken by students of 
Drake Hall College, a training col- 
lege for teachers. This was a wise use 
of voluntary help. 

Part II deals with “Stafford of the 
future”. It briefly outlines ideas for 
the expansion of the town to an ulti- 
mate population of between 70,000 
and 80,000 (the present figure is 
nearly 40,000). The pattern of deve- 
lopment would follow the now usually 
accepted principles of neighbourhood 
units, separated for the most part by 
generous allowances of open space 
which should be easy to secure as so 
much land has happily been kept 
open round the built-up area. Road 
proposals are important as the town 
centre is a meeting point for a series of 
north and south and east and west 
roads which carry a heavy volume of 
industrial traffic through the main 
shopping street. 

Suggestions are put forward for the 
re-development of the centre of the 
town, but great care must be taken to 
see that the intimate scale of the 
buildings here is retained. Plans 
shown indicate a rather drastic 


reconstruction. 

Stafford is to be congratulated on 
its initiative in preparing this survey. 
Though the town is no longer a 
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statutory planning authority it is 
right that its citizens should make 
known their views about their town’s 
future development. As Stafford is 
one of the towns recommended for 
expansion as a reception centre for 
part of Birmingham’s overspill a 
detailed plan is needed now and no 
time should be lost in preparing it and 
deciding how such expansion is to be 
financed. 
P. W. MACFARLANE 


HOMES FOR AUSTRALIA. Australian 
Minister for Works and Housing. 
“Homes for Australia’ is the title 
of an attractively produced booklet 
telling the story of a major post-war 
social achievement—the Common- 
wealth and State housing agreement. 
This agreement was signed by the 
Premiers of all States in November 
1945 and provides for large-scale 
Commonwealth financial assistance 
to the States in the construction of 
low-cost housing for sale, or for rental 
by people in the lower income 
groups. The agreement also pro- 
vides for a system of rental rebates 
so that no family need pay more than 
a reasonable proportion of its total 
income in rent. 

The houses built under the agree- 
ment are of a standard accepted by 
both Commonwealth and States and 
the excellent photographs of houses 
built in each of the States show how 
these agreed principles have acted as 
a safeguard against wasteful or 
shoddy building. 

There are chapters on modern 
estate planning, flats in central areas, 
slum clearance, country housing, and 
decentralization. About 28 per cent of 
the houses erected under the agree- 
ment are in country areas, and the 
Commonwealth readily makes avail- 
able funds to build houses in pro- 
vincial towns, where industries are to 
be newly established or transferred 
from metropolitan areas. 
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The booklet shows clearly that the 
Commonwealth and States are mak- 
ing a permanent contribution in the 
housing field, without in any way 
discouraging the private builder. 


LONDON TRAVEL SURVEY 1949. 
London Transport Executive. 7s. 6d. 


London Transport does things with 
an air, and observers of great cities 
will thank it for this admirable survey. 
With it should be read Lord Latham’s 
lucid address to the Institute of Trans- 
port on The Social Aspects of Travel— 
published as a pamphlet by the LTE 
—which mentions that passenger 
miles are up by 45 per cent on the 
pre-war record. The Londoner now 
makes 510 journeys a year as against 
436 in 1937, and journeys are longer. 
The households of which at least one 
member travels regularly spend 6s. 
5d. a week on public transport. The 
journey to work on average costs 4s. 
1d. a week and takes forty-two 
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minutes from door to door each way, 
of which nine minutes is for the walks 
at both ends. The mileage per trip is 
not stated; it is surprising that a net 
journey of thirty-three minutes costs 
only 44d. 

To go to work 58 per cent of 
workers use public transport, 14 
cycle, 5 use cars or motor bikes, and 
17 walk; 5 per cent work at home. 
Curiosity is aroused as to how the 
odd 1 per cent travel. 

The sample taken, 3,000 house- 
holds, was on a proportionate basis 
for representative areas in Greater 
London (with a radius of about 
fifteen miles) and three towns just 
outside. Names were picked at ran- 
dom from the electoral registers. 
Within narrow limits the sample is 
therefore a cross-section of households 
by income and size in the area, which 
had a population of 8,710,000 at the 
end of 1948. 

The average household has 3:1 
persons, of whom 1 -4 work, including 
19 per cent of the housewi ‘es. The 
known fact that the better-off people 
tend to move out is documented: 
those with over £8 a week are 37 per 
cent in the suburbs and only 21 per 
cent in the county. More striking is 
the news that they are 27 per cent in 
the county north of the river and 16 
per cent south of it. Conversely there 
are 23 per cent under £4 10s. in the 
south county and only 13 per cent in 
the suburbs. 

The cost of journeys to work 
averages about 3:3 per cent of the 
worker’s income. For the lower-paid 
worker who aspires to a suburban 
home it is of course much higher. 
“Casual” journeys, not included in 
this percentage, are about a third of 
all journeys. Travel at free choice is no 
hardship. But Lord Latham, justly 
proud of London Transport as the 
most sumptuous of metropolitan 
systems, “‘plays down” somewhat the 
social and economic costs of the 
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journey to work. Nearly two and a 
third millions make it daily by public 
vehicles at a cost of £24 million a year, 
They also expend on their work-| 
journeys 800 million man-hours a 
year—worth, at their average pay of 
4s. an hour, another £160 million a} 
year. 

Putting it another way, the eighty 
four-minute double journey add 
about 17 per cent to the average 
Londoner’s working day, 
absorbing 4s. Id. a week ; 
earnings. If this were the only exces§ 
cost of the metropolitan pattern, 
would be a high price to pay for iff 
economic advantages. And Lord 
Latham, cheerful as ever, tells us that 
London Transport must encourage 
yet more travel if its great n 
schemes are to pay. F. J. O. 


OFFICIAL REPORT ON THE DISTRI+ 
BUTION OF POPULATION IN THE 


NETHERLANDS. Institute for Social Re= 
search of the Netherlands People. 


This, though of interest to a student} 
of the subject, is in extremely general 
terms and its recommendations are 
inclined to be vague and faltering— 
rather the type of thing a Britishj 
Government might have made in the 
inter-war period. 


LOCATION TENDENCIES IN DUTCH 
INDUSTRY. Government Service fl 
Physical Planning. 

An examination of factors affecting 
the location of industry in Holland as 
reflected by the 1930 census of indus- 
trial occupation. This census being 
twenty years old, there must have 
been a good many changes since then. 
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